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MR. HF. ‘WEIS! HELL. 

WuEN in 1880 the Corporation of the City of London, 
for the first time in its history, turned its attention to the 
musical wants of the Metropolis, the aid of Mr. Weist 
Hill was called into requisition. The rare combination 
of artistic ability and business capacity which dis- 
tinguishes this gentleman had, in the year before, been 
brought prominently under notice in the organisation and 
direction of the Guildhall orchestra and choir. Struck 
with the immediate success of this undertaking, some 
members of the Court of Common Council began to 
agitate for the establishment of an enterprise with a wider 
basis, for, in fact, a comprehensive School of Music ; and, 
when the deputation appointed to enquire into the subject 
reported that in the City and the bordering districts there 
was an urgent demand for musical education, the 
Guildhall School of Music was founded without delay, and 
Mr. Weist Hill was unanimously elected the Principal of 
the new institution. To his honour, it should be stated 
that this eminent position has been attained not by favour 
or patronage, but by steady perseverance and a life of toil 
and study. 

Like many a musician before him, Weist Hill had, at 
the outset of his career, to meet with impediments in the 
path his inclinations alone led him to follow. His father, 
agoldsmith of Islington, and a freeman of the City of 
London, naturally took it for granted that his son would 
in due time practise the same craft as himself, and become 
thereby entitled to civic privileges; but in this he was 
doomed to disappointment, for, long before the age to 
enter upon an apprenticeship -had arrived, the boy revealed 
apassion for music too strong to be resisted. Yielding at 
length to the lad’s wishes, the father, who was an amateur 
of no mean acquirements, gave him instructions in the 
art, and placed him, when reaching his ‘tenth year, under 
the care of an able professor, the instrument of the 
scholar’s predilection being the violin, It was not long 
te the parent was gratified by the successful performance 










































































































‘The Infant Prodigy.” His fame, founded as it was upon 
tal merit, quickly reached musical circles in London. 
At that time musicians of renown were in the habit of 
eeting periodically at the house of a lover of art, Mr. 
John Leslie—the father of Henry Leslie, the composer ; 
ind Master Weist Hill had the good fortune of 
ing introduced to their notice by the worthy host. 
Un his recommendation the lad, then fourteen years 
bf age, was placed in the Royal Academy of Music, 
hich had at that time (1844) for Principal Mr. Cipriani 
otter, an experienced musician and accomplished gentle- 
nan. Amongst Weist Hill’s fellow scholars, who in after 
ife reflected honour upon the institution, were Kate 
oer (Lady Thompson), Walter Macfarren, G. W. 
wins, H, C. Banister, the late Willoughby Weiss, and 
ne late Henry Wylde. Stimulated by their example, and 
mated by desire to excel, the lad pursued his studies 
th never flagging zeal and industry. Towin the King’s 
holarship was at that moment the aim of his ambition, 
nd great was his joy to find himself, after six months of 
Anést labour, in possession of the prize. It was no 
mpty honour, since, in addition to free tuition, it provided 
m with a home at the Academy itself during the years 
his studentship. Fortunately, he was enabled to com. 
t his studies there under M. Sainton, who in 1845 was 
Pointed chief professor of the violin at the institution. 
pleasant to know that the acquaintance then formed 
Ween master and pupil ripened into a lifelong friendship. 
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On leaving the Academy, Weist Hill attached himself 
to the orchestra of the Princess’s Theatre, then the home 
of English opera, or, more properly speaking, of opera 
sung in English. Whilst playing there in a performance 
of the Night Dancers, under the direction of the composer, 
E. J. Loder, the young violinist so favourably attracted 
the notice of Signor Costa, seated in the auditorium, that 
the great conductor sent him next morning an offer of an 
engagement for three years as a first violin in the famous 
orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera. This contract, 
honourable alike to both parties, was again and again 
renewed. Meanwhile another conductor, the popular 
M. Jullien, invited Weist Hill to join as first violin and 
soloist the orchestral forces he was taking on a tour 
through the United States. It was indeed a desirable 
engagement, since, in addition to the pleasure of seeing 
the great country, it afforded the young violinist an 
opportunity to display his powers as a solo executant in 
such works as Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, which, by 
the way, was first made known to the American public by 
the playing of Weist Hill. On his return to Europe, he 
paid a prolonged visit to the Continent, and won there 
renown as a virtuoso at concerts. given in the principal 
cities. The success achieved abroad was followed up 
by increasing popularity at home. Both in town 
and country his playing was held in high estimation. 
It appealed to all music lovers by richness of tone, 
perfect technique, artistic phrasing, varied expression, 
and earnest feeling, On two occasions he performed 
at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts the solos 
in works of his own composition, and obtained for 
them a most favourable reception. As an orchestral 
player Weist Hill was one of the busiest of men. For 
some time he was leader of Alfred Mellon’s ‘ Orchestral 
Union,” and for many years was to be seen at the leading 
desk, side by side with his friend M. Sainton, in orchestras 
conducted by Sir Michael Costa. In this way he 
assisted at performances of Italian opera at Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty’s, and of oratorios by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall, besides taking part in 
triennial ‘“‘ music meetings ’ at Birmingham, and Handel 
Festivals at the Crystal Palace. At the Hereford Festival 
of 1879 he undertook the responsible duties of orchestral 
leader. 

In the meantime, however, Weist Hill was with sure 
and steady pace advancing to the front as an orchestral 
conductor. He first served in that capacity at Her 
Majesty’s, where he directed performances of opera, and 
subsequently was seen at Covent Garden conducting 
Promenade Concerts. But his great opportunity came 
with the opening of the Alexandra Palace. In rivalry 
with the Crystal Palace, the directorate of the establish- 
ment in the north of London determined to place music 
foremost amongst the attractions offered to the public. 
A full and complete orchestra was, therefore, formed, 
over which Weist Hill was invited to assume the 
command. Unfortunately, just as the band was getting 
into good working order, the building was destroyed by 
fire. When re-built and re-opened, Weist Hill, at the 
head of a fine body of players, gave distinction to the 
entertainment presented by the managers. Prepared by 
him, the programmes were day by day of an excellent 
description; and though so varied as to contain music, 
now stately and severe, now lively and familiar, the list 
of pieces never, for all that, degenerated into dulness on 
the one hand, or into vulgarity on the other. Amongst 
the revivals of works long withdrawn from public notice, 








were Esther and Susana, two of Handel’s early oratorios ; 
and amongst the new compositions was the symphony 
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with which Mr. Davenport won the prize in a competition 
started by the company. 

Being a cosmopolitan in art, Weist Hill did not forget 
to illustrate the French school, which had hitherto been 
overshadowed in the concert-room by German music ; 
and this he did without neglecting the mighty works of 
Teutonic masters. In the interesting series of concerts, 
given under his direction at St. James’s Hall, by Madame 
Jenny Viard-Louis, he brought prominently forward 
many compositions by Frenchmen, amongst them being 
Bizet’s suite L’Arlesienne and overture “ Patrie”’ ; 
Massenet’s Scénes Dramatiques and Scenes Pittoresque ; 
Gounod’s ballet music from Polyeucte; Berlioz’s Faust, 
and Salvayre’s Stabat Mater. At these concerts he also 
conducted the first performance in London of Goetz’s 
Symphony in F, of Brahms’ second Symphony and of 
Svensden’s Symphony in D. 

When Mr. Weist Hill in earnest took up the baton, he 
was thoroughly equipped for the office of conductor. For 
many years he had, as it were, lived in the orchestra, and 
therefore understood every detail of its construction, and 
everything connected with its management; while ex- 
perience, both in the concert-room and theatre, had 
brought him into a state of perfect intimacy with all 
branches, whether instrumental or vocal, of the art. But 
it is one thing to know and another to act upon that 
knowledge. It is well to be master of a score, but a 
conductor must be master of himself, and also a master 
of others. Now, the influence that Mr. Weist Hill 
exercises over the members of his orchestra is such as to 
lead them, not only to play correctly, but to give expres- 
sion to his own ideas of the subject under treatment. As 
an administrator he has been remarkably successful. In 
proof of which it is only necessary to state that at the 
opening in 1880 of the Guildhall School of Music, with 
Mr. Weist Hill as Principal, the number of scholars 
was 62. When possession was taken of the handsome 
and commodious building on the embankment in 1886, the 
number had increased to 2,500; and now there are 
upwards of 3,500 pupils attending the school. 

The portrait is copied, by permission, from a photograph 
taken by the London Stereoscopic Company, Limited. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





THE interest attending ‘the early performances of 
Ivanhoe has throughout the last month been maintained by 
the crowd of music-lovers nightly filling the magnificent 
theatre provided by the- enterprise of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
who has certainly been fortunate in his selection of archi- 
tect and of builder, since the edifice erected in Cambridge 
Circus is an ornamentof the district not lofig ago notorious 
for the filth and wretchedness of its dens. And in the 
choice of librettist and composer of the inaugurating opera 
he has indeed been happy. Mr. Julian Sturgis, taking his 
subject from Sir Walter Scott’s brilliant novel, has set forth 
the leading incidents of Ivanhoe in a manner that reflects 
honour upon himself and credit upon operatic literature. 
Without expending more time than necessary upon de. 
tails, he has succeeded in concentrating attention upon the 
important events of the story; and in so doing has 
afforded the scenic painter fine opportunities to display 
his charming art, and given the composer free scope for% 
the exercise of those faculties capable of infusing with 
musical life a multitude of characters, now engaged on 
the stage in fierce contention, and now joining voices 
together in passages of jubilation. At the outset a faith- 
ful picture is presented of the home of Cedric at the hour 
of evening meal. Sitting at the head of his table, the 
Saxon Thane takes the lead in song, to which the retainers 
respond in merry chorus. Interrupted for a time by 
passionate utterances of hatred passing between the 
Palmer and the Templar, harmony is resumed in the 
ensemble with which the scene closes. The repre- 


sentation of the tournament at Ashby is in most 
respects highly satisfactory. Especially worthy of 
notice is the chorus of rose-bedecked maidens 


accompanying the Queen of Beauty, the music of which 
affords a striking contrast to that heralding the approach 


ee 








a pictorial and from a musical point of view, is the mog 
effective of the entire opera. The forest scene ig ay 
enchanting production, while the songs of King Richar . 
and of Friar Tuck are delightful specimens of Sir Arthy 
Sullivan’s art. Who but he could offer such a blend of 
ecclesiastical and Bacchanalian music as that which 
gratifies the ear in the song of the Friar? Then how 
powerful are the themes in which Ulrica, Rebecca, anj 
the Templar give utterance tovaried feelings and passions! 
The skill of the stage manager is exemplified in the 
burning of Torquilstone Castle ; while in the final scene, 
as Rebecca is about to suffer at the stake, the solem, 
chant of the Knights asserts once more the supremacy 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan as a composer of English opera, 
The artists taking part in the performances have been 
Miss McIntyre and Miss Thudicum (Rebecca), Mig 
Palisser and Miss Lucille Hill (Rowena), Miss Mare 
Groebl (Ulrica), Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. O’May 
(Ivanhoe), Mr. Frangcon Davies and Mr. Burgon (Cedric), 
Mr. Norman Salmon and Mr. Franklin Clive (King 
Richard), Mr. Oudin and Mr. Noije (the Templar), M, 
Charles Kenningham (De Bracy), Mr. Richard Gree 
(Prince John), and Mr. Avon Saxon (Friar Tuck); the co. 
ductors being Mr. Ernest Ford and Mr. Francois Celie, 
*,* 

HAVING on many occasions vindicated its right 

perfect freedom in choice of works for public performance, 
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the Bach Choir, for once in a way, put forward m ( 
Tuesday evening, February roth, a programme made p t 
entirely of compositions by the great musician whose nam : 
the society bears. For the honour thus appropriated, iti 8 
but just that the Choir should use its utmost exertionsia n 
spreading abroad a knowledge of the works wherewith I 
the Leipsic Cantor enlarged and enriched the province (i it 
his art. To the general public, however, this wit S 
province of music still remains a terra incognita, Eve a 
with the typical amateur there is little inclination 
explore it; while the community at large have bea 
driven from its approaches by the din, worse thug of 
barbaric clamour, which many executants have mat ci 
in endeavouring to play the master’s fugues upomy A 
the church organ. So universal was at one time th T 
prejudice which noisy and confused interpretations hii ar 
created that the greatest surprise was manifested whe tr: 
Mr. Joseph Barnby showed by performances of the br 
Matthew Passion, at Exeter Hall and Westminster Abbe 
that order and beauty reigned in the Bach domain, | 
make the public acquainted with its products should KM on 
the undivided and self-sacrificing aim of the Choir. 0 Ro 
the occasion under notice the choral works perform ple 
were two ‘“‘ Church Cantatas,’ and an eight-part molt fro 
“ Singet dem Herrn”’; and it is pleasant to record that acc 
each case the singing was satisfactory, the solo vocalis Ste 
being Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Hir : unc 
Jones, and Mr. Plunket Greene. The instrumental pic in| 
were a concerto for violin and two flutes; and a party wit 
for violin alone, the performers being Herr Joachim, Mim (N; 
Barrett, and Mr. Tootill. Mr. A. Burnett was leader and 
the band, Mr. Frederic Cliffe organist, and Proles Mis 
Stanford conductor. and 

*,* 

Tue lectures delivered last month by Professor Bn T 
at Gresham College were highly interesting and insti Ma; 
tive. At the first, madrigals of the sixteenth The 
seventeenth centuries were critically examined and voc one 
illustrated ; at the second, the “ Sonata Form” wasm With 
the subject of discourse; at the third, an account was g0@ Smj 
of Thomas Morley, the author of the treatise, “ An Inte in a 
duction to Practical Music’’; and ‘A Second Glance 4M Rob, 
the Viols’’ was the title of the last lecture of the sé Buisi 


* * 


* 

Ir has for some years past been the custom at St. Am 

Soho, to perform at the evening service of every Fai 

in Lent, Bach’s Passion music according to St. Jd 

and happily this work, given with orchestral accomp 
ment, still forms a distinguishing feature in obse! 

of the penitential season at the church above-named. 

*, * 
A HEARTY welcome was accorded Herr Joachim# 
appearing for the first time this season on Ma 
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service devoted to those entertainments at St. James’s 
Hall have earned for that accomplished violinist the 
reward an earnest and conscientious artist most highly 
yalues—the esteem and goodwill of the public. These 
kindly feelings are in part an inheritance from the preced- 
ing generation of music lovers. There are but a few 
amongst the habitués of the concert-room of to-day who 
had the privilege of sitting in judgment upon the merits of 
the lad, Joseph Joachim, in 1844, the year of his début in 
London. But at whatever period of his long career 
acquaintance was first made with his art, whether in the 
last or in any one of the three previous decades, it must 
be confessed that his skill retains its excellence—that he is 
still a most able illustrator of classical works, and that in 
a slow movement by Beethoven he is unequalled in dignity 
and pathos. On this occasion the genius of Herr Joachim 
found scope for display in Brahms’s trio in E for violin, 
horn, and pianoforte, and also in Beethoven’s septet, 
which he led with consummate ability, the other per- 
formers being Herr Straus, Mr. Egerton, Mr. Paersch, 
Mr. Wotton, Mr. Reynolds, and Signor Piatti. Miss 
Fanny Davies was the pianist of the evening, and 
Miss Bertha Moore the vocalist. 
* 
* 

Mr. Max PavueEr’s recent visit to London has proved 
to music lovers a most agreeable event. After playing to 
their great enjoyment at the Popular Concert on Satur- 
day, February 14, the clever artist gave at Princes’ Hall on 
the following Wednesday afternoon a pianoforte recital. 
The programme comprised pieces so widely differing in 
styleand character as Bach’s Toccata and Fuguein F sharp 
minor, Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue, Grieg’s Ballade, Rubinsteins’s Caprice 
in E flat major, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Bénédiction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude,” all of which received appropriate interpretation 
at the hands of the accomplished pianist. 

*, * 

At the concert given by students of the Royal College 
of Music on the 12th ult., the instrumental section of the 
carefully prepared programme had for executants Misses 
Ada Walter, Alice Elieson, Edith Green, Gwendoline 
Toms, and Louise Singleton, with Messrs. Alfred Hobday 
and Paul Ludwig; while the vocal pieces found illus: 
— in Miss Minnie Chamberlain and Mr. John Sand- 

rook, 
*,* 

AN interesting concert was given at St. James’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon, the 16th ult., by the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Miss Adela Bona sang in a 
pleasing manner the air, ** The Lord is Long Suffering,” 
from Dr. Parry’s $¥udith; and Miss Jessie Strathearn 
acquitted herself to the satisfaction of the audience in 
Sterndale Bennett’s song, “‘ May Dew”; while the choir, 
under the direction of Dr. Mackenzie, distinguished itself 
inarendering of Samuel Wesley’s motet, “ Sing Aloud 
with Gladness.”” Haydn’s string quartett in D minor 
(No. 2) was played by Messrs. Hinton, Cathie, Walenn, 
and Parker, while pianoforte pieces were performed by 


Misses Jessie Meadows, Edith Pratt, Christine Taylor, 
and Edith Purvis, 


*,* 

Tue music of Mr. Reginald de Koven’s comic opera, 
Maid Marian, now performed at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, presents so many points of genuine interest that 
one regrets it is spent upon a story that cannot be invested 
with novelty. At all events the librettist, Mr. H. B. 
Smith, has not been able to throw its incidents together 
manew form. As of old, Robin Hood is none other than 
Robert, Earl of Huntingdon ; and Maid Marian, the dis- 
guised daughter of Lord Fitzwater. Of course they 
have to undergo the persecutions of the crafty Sheriff 
of Nottingham, who, with Guy of Gisborne and other 
‘oniederates, attempts the capture of the outlaws, with the 
esult that the Sheriff himself is put in the stocks amidst 

€jeers of the jovial men that know noruler save Robin 

ood. Eventually the merry band is overpowered by the 
Royal Archers, but the king grants full pardon, gives 
“onsent to the marriage of Robin and Marian, and restores 
them to their forfeited rank. 

n spite of the familiarity of incidents, there is no lack of 

nin the representation, and surely there is no dulness 





in the music. Perhaps variety of style has brought about 
unfailing gaiety. Besides a goodly number of ballads in 
the ordinary form, there are concerted pieces in the old 
English fashion, a notable example being the ‘ Pastoral 
Glee.” {n other numbers the influence of the modern 
French school is apparent. Mr. Charles Harris, the stage 
manager, has mounted the opera with great taste and skill ; 
and Mr. Emden, the scenic artist, has assisted by giving a 
most effective picture of Sherwood Forest. In the title- 
véle Miss Manola proves herself a pleasing singer, and 
Mr. Haydn Coffin sustains the part of Robin Hood with 
considerable vigour. ‘Though satisfactory as an actor, he 
is, however, not altogether acceptable as a vocalist. Miss 
Attalie Claire as Annabel, Miss Violet Cameron as Allan- 
a-Dale, and Madame Amadi as Dame Durden, render 
excellent service, the other performers being Messrs. 
Harry Monkhouse, John Le Hay, Henry Parker, and 
Egbert Roberts. Mr. John Crook is the able conductor. 
*,* 

Mr. AuGcust MANNs was heartily welcomed when 
appearing on the 14th ultimo to conduct the first held 
this year of the “Saturday Afternoon Concerts,” at the 
Crystal Palace. By a superb performance of Schumann’s 
D minor symphony, he showed how worthy he was of the 
honour bestowed on him by the audience. Herr Staven- 
hagen gratified the company by fine playing in Beethoven's 
concerto in B flat, and amused them with a vigorous 
rendering of one of Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsodies.” 
Miss Rosalind Ellicott’s ‘‘ Dramatic ”’ overture was highly 
appreciated, and the singing of Madame F. Moody and 
Mr. Charles Manners afforded pleasure. 


Has the musical conscience of the public awakened 
at last to a sense of wrong done to instrumental art? 
One might be led to think so by the attendance at the 
London Symphony Concert on Thursday evening, 
February 12th, when St. James’s Hall presented an 
aspect far different from that afforded by the array of 
empty benches which on former occasions has met the eye 
of the visitor. Perhaps the large increase in number of 
the audience was brought about by the character of the 
programme, which was confined to compositions by 
Beethoven and Wagner. The concert opened with the 
overture to Die Meistersinger which, rendered as it was 
with brilliancy and vigour, seemed to bring before the 
mind the old town of Niirenburg in a state of excitement 
as the procession in honour of the “ Guild” was passing 
through its streets. 

Hans Sachs’ monologue ‘‘ Was duftet doch der Flieder,”’ 
and the duet between him and Eva, “Gut’n Abend, 
Meister,’’ were afterwards sung with considerable success, 
the executants being Mr. and Mrs. Henschel The lady’s 
singing is always charming, and that of her husband 
was in this particular instance agreeable. Of course, 
the orchestral passages formed the most enjoyable feature 
of the movements, the vocal parts being, as usual with 
the composer, destitute of the melodic graces conspicuous 
in the instrumental. An admirable interpretation was, 
for the most part, given of Beethoven’s Eroica, the 
symphony of the evening. The nobility of the allegro 
was fully maintained, and the pathos of the Funeral 
March fairly reached; but the intricacies of the finale 
were not at all times clearly defined. Still, though 
slight defects were observable in the performance, the 
symphony, for all that, impressed the audience profoundly, 
Wagner’s prelude to Parsifal, together with his “ Ride of 
the Valkyries” were included in the programme. 


AsH WEDNESDAY was observed at the Albert Hall by 
a performance of Gounod’s sacred trilogy, The Redemption, 
given by the Royal Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Barnby. To present this work in a successful manner 
it is necessary to bring fervent, not to say dramatic, 
expression to bear upon many of the choral passages, and 
happily this intensity of utterance was never absent from 
the singing of the 800 choristers. They gave point to 
exclamations of sorrow aod joy not so much by force of 
tone as by strength of well directed accent. Yet when 
called upon for vocal potency, as, for instance, in the 
chorus, “‘ Unfold ye Portals Everlasting,” they sent forth 
the triumphant strains as with the voice of thunder, 
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With good effect the members of the orchestra performed 
their important duties; and the solo music was carefully 
interpreted by Madame Nordica, Madame Belle Cole, 
Miss Katie Flinn, Mr. Iver M’Kay, Mr. Henry Pope, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. Hodge presided at the organ, 
and Mr. Barnby conducted the performance. 

*,* 

MADAME GEORGE - ForTESCUE, the accomplished 
harpist, gave recently at the Assembly Rooms, Weston- 
super-Mare, two concerts, which were made interesting 
not only by the part she personally took in them, but also 
by assistance afforded by Chevalier C. Oberthur, the 
highly esteemed composer and virtuoso. In the harp 
solos, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer ” and “ La Sylphide,”’ 
Madame Fortescue revealed the skill of a true artist, the 
melodies being rendered with tender expression, and the 
passages of ornamentation with delicacy and accuracy. 
The lady also, in an able manner, joined Chevalier 
Oberthur in the harp duets, Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, ‘* National Fantasia,’’ and the March from Red 
Cross Knight. For solos, Chevalier Oberthur selected 
an arrangement from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, and an 
adaptation of airs, ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland.” All the pieces 
which the programme contained for the harp were the 
compositions of Chevalier Oberthur, whose works proved 
as varied in character as excellent in quality. They were 
much enjoyed by the audience, who extended their favour 
to the whole of the entertainment provided by Madame 
George-Fortescue. Amongst the executants was Mr. H. 
T. George, whose performance on the ’cello failed not to 
gain recognition, the other artistes being Miss Grace 
Wilde, Miss Rose Wilde, Mr. Corelli Windeatt, and Mr. 
W. Darby. 

*,* 

ArTeR a chequered career, extending over fifty-five 
years, the Musical World has ceased to exist. For at 
least a generation it was an active and influential 
agent in the republic of art. When edited by the late 
J. W. Davison, the critic of the Times, the Musical 
World was indeed a power in the land. Throughout its 
long term of life it had contributors of the greatest 
ability. At one time, Mr. Joseph Bennett, the present 
chief of musical critics, was its sub-editor. It was not for 
want of ability or energy on the part of the editor, whose 
fate it was to watch its ‘* going hence,” that the Musical 
World declined. On the contrary, the articles and 
notices recently proceeding from the pen of Mr. Edgar F. 
Jacques bespoke the sound musician, honest critic, and 
accomplished scholar. ; 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS have, during the last month, been 
made of the death of Mr. Lambourn Cock, music publisher, 
and formerly treasurer of the Royal Academy of Music; 
and of the death of Mr. Thomas Molineux, the munificent 
supporter of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
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THE first promenade concert, given under the auspices 
of Mr. Augustus Harris at Covent Garden, was held on 
Saturday evening, February 7th, when the theatre pre- 
sented a pleasant aspect, the large orchestra glowing with 
colour of the uniforms of the bandsmen of Her Majesty’s 
Foot Guards. Under the direction now of Mr. C. Thomas 
and now of Mr. Edward Holland, the two bandmasters, 
they played the ovérture to Rienzi, the march from 
Tannhduser, and selections from’ Lohengrin and the 
Flying Dutchman, with an effect that was indeed cheering 
and invigorating. At all times the playing of a Guard's 
band is enjoyable. To the Londoner it will seem to add 
something even to the brilliancy of a summer’s morning 
when hearing it in the Park as the troops are marching to 
their quarters. How welcome was it to the jaded citizen 
on the evening in question! Coming into the theatre 
from streets, which all that day of fog had been wrapt in 
darkness, the bright sound of many instruments seemed 
like a flood of light. 

In order to make the entertainment a promenade concert 
in fact as well as in name, ample space had been provided 
for peripatetic exercises. It has become a difficulty to 
induce pleasure seekers to receive music for its own 
sweet sake. Nowaday they claim to be allowed to sit 
and smoke, or to walk and talk during a performance. 





By erecting the orchestral platform further back on the 
stage than usual, Mr. Harris has enabled visitors to 
saunter over a wide area ; and by employing military bands 
has secured opportunities for conversation without dis. 
turbing the equanimity of those who would fain listen 
to the music. Unless the voice of the talker be quite 
stentorian his words will reach only the ear to which they 
are specially directed. The babble of the prattler is 
instantly carried away by waves of sound issuing from the 
orchestra. Hence the value of brass instruments for a 
promenade concert. While their ardent tones excite the 
taciturn to speak, and drive the loquacious to garrulity, 
the eager auditor can be pretty sure of securing every 
vibration that makes up the mighty sound. 

For many years the military band has on such occasions 
been used only as an auxiliary, the orchestra proper being 
mainly responsible for the performance. Mr. Harris is the 
first to point out the propriety of reversing that order of 
things. He has seen the necessity of making the military 
band the principal agent. Evidently this conviction 
comes from experience. The least observant of habitués 
of promenade concerts could not remain unconscious of 
the disregard paid to what is known as orchestral music. 
All varieties of high class compositions have been placed 
before the people assembling at these entertainments, and 
all have, to say the least, been lighlty esteemed. Con- 
ductors have prepared symphonies by the great masters, 
and have had them performed with care and efficiency toa 
heedless company. A few notes of the opening movement 
have proved sufficient to act as a dissolvent upon the 
crowd that had gathered together in front of the platform 
to listen to a popular singer; and the entire work has 
been played to the accompaniment of clamorous tongues. 
By putting a stop to proceedings so discourteous to art 
and its professors, Mr. Harris has earned the thanks of 
those who hold in reverence classical works; and 
supplying the audience with music to their taste he wi 
obtain the support of a public seeking, not so much 
artistic enlightenment, as the immediate enjoyment of 
strains so inspiriting as those presented by a military 
band. It should be stated that the instrumental music 
was relieved by songs and ballads, rendered by Madame 
Agnes Janson, Miss Mary Cummings, Mr. Lawrence 
Kellie, and Mr. Walter Clifford. 
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FINDING that music discoursed by two military bands 
was so conducive to the activity of promenaders, Mr. 
Augustus Harris tried what effect three brass bands, 
playing under their respective conductors, Lieutenant 
Dan Godfrey, Mr. C. Thomas, and Mr. E. Holland, would 
have upon dancers, the result, according to report, being 
that such terpsichorean feats as those exhibited at the 
Fancy Ball held in Covent Garden Theatre on the first 
Tuesday in Lent have never before delighted spectators. 


Tue first of four performances of oratorio announced 
by Mr. Augustus Harris, was held at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Saturday night, February 14, when Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah received a satisfactory interpretation. 
Under the direction of Signor Alberto Randegger, the 
choral as well as the instrumental movements were ren- 
dered in a satisfactory manner, while the solos were 
effectively sung by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
At the second Sacred, on Saturday, the 21st ult., Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
were given, with Madame Nordica, Miss Dews, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Franco Novara as principal 
singers. 
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MADAME FANNY MOODY. 
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